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by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 
Subscription and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and rr 


Oxford Universit ress, Press Road, Neasden 
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1186.) 


Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case, 
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Memorabilia 


With admirable courage (and so far, we 
are glad to learn, with great success) 
Mr. J. Stevens Cox is writing the history of 
Iichester in a series of monographs, the first 
of which was noticed in these columns in 
November last, while the second (‘The 
Dominican Priory at Ilchester’) has appeared 
in time to justify his promise to produce 
two or three every year. Though each mono- 
graph is complete in itself the pagination is 
continuous, so that the series can be bound 
together; an index to the whole will be pro- 
vided with the twentieth and last number. 
The second monograph tells the story of the 
town’s one religious house, its Dominican 
Priory. It is a good account of an establish- 
ment which seems to have retained its vitality 
and popularity right up to the Dissolution, 
though the town itself was at that time, to 
use Leland’s phrase, “‘ yn wonderful decay.” 


THE Transactions of the East Herts 

Archaeological Society always make 
good reading, and their latest number (Vol. 
XII, Part 1; 1945-6) is no exception. Mr. 
W. E. Tate, the learned author of The Parish 
Chest, doing Hertfordshire the service he has 
tendered to a number of other counties, con- 
tributes a valuable Handlist of Enclosure 
Awards, with a most readable commentary. 
Particularly is it interesting to read of the 
Many attempts, from 1617 onwards, to 
enclose Berkhampstead Common. The last 
of these, made in 1866, was defeated by the 
bringing down from Euston of a trainload 
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of navvies, who in a single night levelled over 
two miles of illegally erected fencing. 

Of particular interest to Elians will be the 
discovery by Mr. G. Emmison of two 
marriage entries: in the King’s Walden 
registers of James Gladman and Ann Bruton, 
1747; and in the Hitchin registers of Edward 
Field and Mary Bruton, 1736. These refer 
almost certainly to the great-aunt and grand- 
mother of Charles Lamb. 

As usual, but alas! for the last time, there 
are several scholarly contributions from the 
pen of the late Mr. H. C. ANDREws (a review 
of whose Chronicles of Hertford Castle will 
be found elsewhere in these pages). Very 
typical (which is as much to say as very 
commendable) is his onslaught upon “ the 
Ordnance Survey, the Postmaster-General 
and other officials devoid of archaeological 
sentiment ” who have endeavoured to substi- 
tute a commonplace Great for the Much that 
should rightly preface the name of the 
greater of the Amwells, the Hadhams, the 
Mundens, the Hormeads, and the Wymond- 
leys; yea, and of the Gaddesdens also. 


With effect from 1 April, 1948, the High 

Commissioners for the United King- 
dom in India and Pakistan have accepted, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the 
responsibility for the future maintenance of 
those British cemeteries in India and Pakis- 
tan which until the passing of the Indian 
Independence Act were maintained by the 


Government of India. The Governments of 


India and Pakistan have made the necessary 
provision for their upkeep until 1 April, 1948. 

His Majesty’s Government have sanctioned 
the provision of a small temporary staff in 
the Offices of the High Commissioners for 
India and Pakistan for the purpose of 
organising the system under which these 
British cemeteries shall in future be main- 
tained. Large problems are involved and 
time is short, but it is hoped that before long 
it will be possible to make a further an- 
nouncement on the subject. 

It is emphasised that His Majesty's 
Government have not accepted any responsi- 
bility in respect of cemeteries which before 
15 August, 1947, were not maintained by the 
Central Government. Thus a Christian 
cemetery belonging to a Mission will con- 
tinue to be the Mission’s responsibility and 
a private family burial-ground will remain 
the concern of the family. 
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It seems probable, therefore, that the tomb “ H 
Literary and Historical was poo» and the M.I. on the Brass was § % H 
commenced after the death of his two wives, | Offic 
Notes It runs as follows: “Of your Charite pray -” 
for the soules of / Morrys Osberne ” (sic) 
“Gentylman Grace and / Alyce his wyves Lum 
THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY which Morrys decessyd the / xiii day of § °P!" 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- June Ano. Dni MDXXXIIII / on whois fo" 
TONSHIRE BRANCH soules Jhi have mercy. Amen. 1545 
His Knighthood would thus seem to have | 
RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS been conferred upon him at a date subse. A 
(Continued from Vol. 192, page 563) quent to the death of his said second wife 
Alice.) 
{1513 (or shortly earlier). 1538 July 
Dominico de Lomelini—so named from George, Baron Lumley—only son of John, § 
Lomellina, the valley or district in the Lumley—attainted and beheaded: the 
South-West of Lombardy, to which his then Barony of Lumley thus becoming and 
family belonged—arrived in England, where ytinct 
he became the Ancestor of the Southern ; 1547. Y 
Family of Lumley of Great Bardfield, Co. Sir John Lumley—only son of George, (See 
Essex; for a full account of whom see Baron Lumley (for whom see the preceding § ‘iat 
Bardfield Great Lodge and the Lumleys,” —entry)—restored to the Barony by Act of 
by Miss C. Fell Smith, in The Essex Review, parliament with limitations to the heirs of | / 
Vol. IX., Jan. 1900, pp. 2-19; improving on his body. (For him, see further below § him 
the account of that family as given in under date c. 1590-1600 and under 1609.) conr 
Morant’s History of Essex. See also my 29 Nov. 1548: toge 
two articles in N. & Q. of 21 Nov. 1942, p. Henry Lumley of Clipston, Co. North. 4 (Ne 
309, and 29 Dec. 1945, p. 266, respectively, gm pron; grant of some lands in his tenure to | Vol 
and a corrigendum concerning the latter in Gijyester Taverner of London and John 
N. & Q. of 26 Jan. 1946, p. 44. Hynde. I 
(Note.—For fear of any misconception, be From 1550 Onwards. for 
it here repeated that this eng or Essex 1559 ~? 
Family of Lumley—which has long since of Cli 2 | oft 
died out, at any rate in the male line—has [ ing 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Ancient Luke, Ambrose and Gregorie Lumley—such 17] 
Northern Family of Lumley.)] Edward and such Luke being respectively § | ( 
13 June 1534. the 7th and 4th sons of the eight sons of § 5 
M.I. on Brass to Morris Osborne of Kel- such Henry and Alice Lumley, and such § Lu 
marsh, “Gentylman,” who died on that Ambrose and such Gregorie being the two | me 
day (being then Sir Morris Osborne, Knight) brothers of Mathew Lumley (ob. 1580: for | ey: 
—as also to his two wives—father, by Grace whom see below under date 3 Sept. 1580) 
née Saunders, his first wife, of Alice née of Church Brampton in the same County;— \ 
Osborne, the wife of Henry Lumley of Clip- Marie Lumley, Bridgett Lumley and Marsey | Br 
ston, the Centenarian (c. 1491—c. 1591). [Mercy] Lumley “daughters of the afore | prc 
(At Kelmarsh; per Bridges’ History of said Henry Lumley,” and Anne Lumley- | 15: 
Northants.) probably Anne the wife of the said Mathew 
(Note.—In the Lumley Pedigree in the Lumley;—all living, legatees, and Myles 1 
Visitation of Northampton, British Museum, (Miles) Lumley—6th son of the said Henry | —~ 
Harl. MSS., 1553, Plut. lvii E, he is called and Alice Lumley—living, appointed resi: § Lu 
“Sir Morris Osborne, Knt.” He is likewise duary legatee and Executor, under the Willof J Ac 
so called by the late Mr. W. C. Metcalfe in Alyce Whitinge of Harleston, so dated, and § in 
his Visitations of Northamptonshire, Lon- proved in Arch. Northampton (Book R, fol 
don, 1887, in reliance on Harl. MSS., 9902, 123) by such Myles Lumley as Executor on 
H. 35. I may add, further, that he is recog- 2 July 1560. Cl 
nised by the College of Arms as having been 16 Oct. 1559. 15 
a Knight. Myles (or Miles) Lumley living (probably 
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at Harleston), per Will of Nicholas Starmar 
of Harleston so dated (Arch. Northampton : 
Official Reference Q.1.). (Note—This is 
clearly the above-mentioned Miles Lumley, 
sixth son Of the said Henry and Alice 
Lumley of Clipston and he was, in my 
opinion, the Ancestor of “ The Later Lum- 
leys of Harleston,” for whom see my article 
“The Later Lumleys of Harleston: Circa 
1545 Onwards,” published in the Journal of 
the Northants N.H.S. and Field Club, Dec. 
1943, republished in revised and imple- 
mented form as an independent pamphlet in 
July, 1944, noticed in N. & Q. 21 October 
1944, at p. 198; and see, also, my two 
articles in N. & Q. of 16 Dec. 1944, p. 268, 
and 24 Feb. 1945, p. 77, respectively. 
2 July 1560 

Such Myles (or Miles) Lumley living. 
(See the close of the first of the two imme- 
diately preceding entries.) 

23 May 1570. 

Henry Lumley of Clipston: Suit against 
him in Episcopal Visitation, for that “ he 
cometh not to the church for half a yeare 
together and withholdeth the paraphrase.” 
(Northants Notes and Queries, New Series, 
Vol. IV, 1907-9, pp. 202-208.) 

1570. 

Harleston Parish Registers; commencing: 
for Baptisms and Marriages in 1570 and for 
Burials in 1574. (Note, however, that parts 
of the Baptismal entries 1643-1660 are miss- 
ing, and that the Register of Burials 1615- 
1710 is now lost.) 

(Note.—The earliest Lumley entry therein 
is that of the baptism of John Lumney, i.e. 
Lumley, on 9 March 1571/2. See my above- 
mentioned pamphlet on “ The Later Lum- 
leys of Harleston.”’) 


3 Sept. 1580. 
Will of Mathew Lumley of Church 
Brampton, Co. Northampton: so dated; 


_ in Arch. Northampton on 28 Jan. 


581. 

7 Sept. 1582. 

Will of John fondie of Clipston, Gent. 
—eldest son of the above-mentioned Henry 
Lumley of Clipston: so dated; Letters of 
Administration with Will annexed granted 
in Arch. Northampton in 1591 or 1592. - 

1583. 

Pedigree of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
Clipston in the Visitation of Staffordshire, 
1583. (British Museum: Harl. MSS., 1570, 
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fo. 25, and 6128, fo. 59, and Queen’s 
College, Oxford, MS. 111 ) 

(Note.—This Pedigree—made by Flower 
—differs from that given in the Visitation 
of Northamptonshire 1618-19, referred to 
below, under that date. They obviously 
could not both be right, and, in point of 
fact, they have now, to the complete satis- 
faction of the Examiners of the College of 
Arms, both been proved to have been 
wrong, by the Pedigree drawn up by myself 
after our fifty years of research, which has 
now, after intense scrutiny by such 
Examiners, of all the evidence which I 
produced before them, been completely 
accepted by them and is now, in conse- 
quence, duly recorded at the College of 
Arms for posterity, as stated at the outset 
hereof; Official Reference: Norfolk, Vol. 
XXXIX, pp. 46-49.) 

6 or 11 August 1585 

Will of Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft, 
Co. Northampton (so dated and proved in 
the P.C.C. 29 Aug. 1586), the father, by 
Mary née Goodwin his wife (Will dated 
3 Jan. 1610, and proved in Arch. Northamp- 
ton 5 July 1610) of Elizabeth née Saunders, 
who married in 1591 or 1591/2 Francis 
Lumley of sear next entry.) 


M.I. to of Sibertoft 
aforesaid, who died in that year, as also to 
Mary née Goodwin his wife; the parents of 
17 children (Bridges’ Hist. of Northants, 
Vol. II, 1791, p. 77), including the said Eliza- 
beth née Saunders, wife of the said Francis 
Lumley of Clipston. (See further, below, 
under 1591 and 3 Jan. 1610.) 

(Note.—For the descent of such Ambrose 
Saunders from Count Alexander, spelt in 
olden times as Alisandre, Alisander, etc., of 
Eaton Castle, now Castle Eaton, near 
Melksham, Co. Wilts. who came into 
England circa 1200-1220, and who was 
himself in Generation XVIII of the line of 
descent from and commencing with Charle- 
magne, 742-814, King of the Franks and 
Emperor of the Romans, as Generation I 
—such Ambrose Saunders himself being of 
Generation XXV in such line of descent— 
see The Saunders, Sanders, Sandars Family 
and its Blood-Connections, by Mr. Thomas 
Homer-Saunders of 47 Carlisle Road, Hove, 
Co. Sussex, himself of Generation XXXVII 
in such line, Second Edition, privately 
printed by Messrs. C. Tinling & Co., Ltd., 
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of Liverpool, London and Prescot, before 

1934: a Work which, although not entirely 

free of inaccuracy, is yet a truly great work.) 
Circa 1590-1600. 

The “ Red Velvet Book” of the Lumleys 
—an account of the Castle and the Family 
generally—drawn up by order of John Lord 
Lumley who died at Nonsuch on 11 April 
1609, s.p.s. (the then existing Barony of 
Lumley thus becoming extinct), and was 
buried at Cheam, Co. Surrey, 10 Jan. 1598. 

1590-1660. 

The Northants Lay Subsidy Rolls at the 
P.R.O. (Searched for me by the late Miss 
M. T. Martin in 1902.) 

Probably between 1590 and 1603. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.). Mathew 
[Luminey] assessed for goods in Tansore in 
Hundred of Wollybroke. 

1591 or 1592. 

Henry Lumley of Clipston dies, aged 100 

(Visitation of Northamptonshire, etc.). 
1591. 

Marriage of Francis Lumley of Clipston 
with Elizabeth, née Saunders, daughter of 
Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft, Co. North- 
ampton, and of Mary née Goodwin his 
wife. (See the succeeding entry.) 

Marginal note entered against the name 
of Roger de Lumley (grantee in March 
1305/6 from his brother Sir Robert de 
Lumley, Knight, of all the latter’s estates in 
Co. Northampton: see above under 20 
March 1305/6) in the Lumley Family Tree 
in The Red Velvet Book of the Lumleys, as 
follows: ‘of whom is desendyd Frances 
[sic for Francis] Lumley now lyvynge, AQ. 
1591, in Clypston in Northatonshere, And is 
maried to Elizabeth daughter of Ambros 
Sanders” [sic for Saunders] “ of Sybertofte 
in the same Contye ” (i.e. County). 

(Note.—This marginal note, written in the 
year 1591, confirms the accuracy of my con- 
tention throughout that the Lumley Pedigree 
in the Visitation of Co. Northampton, 1618- 
19 was wrong in stating that this said 
Francis Lumley of Clipston married Eliza- 
beth daughter of Thomas Saunders of Siber- 
toft. Such Thomas—Will dated 7 March 
1527/8 and proved in the P.C.C. 11 May 
1528—was father of such Ambrose. She 
was a daughter of such Ambrose—Will 
dated 6 or 11 August 1585 and proved in the 
P.C.C. 29 Aug. 1586—and of Mary née 
Goodwin—Will dated 3 Jan. 1603 and 
proved in Arch. Northampton—his wife. 
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See my article “The Saunders and 
Lumley Families of Co. Northampton in the 
Sixteenth Century,” published in the 
Journal of the Northamptonshire N.HS, 
and Field Club, Dec. 1941; republished as 
an independent pamphlet in 1942. See now, 
also, my article, “ Fresh Lights from the 
Ancient Monuments: The Lumley-cum- 
Saunders Marriage of 1591,” in N. & Q, 
4 May 1946, p. 188. 

I may add that in the Lumley Pedigree 
which I have recently registered at the 
College of Arms—Official Reference: Nor- 
folk, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 46-49—the College 
has accepted my view % correct.) 

92. 


Pedigree of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
Clipston “ Manifested by the evidences, and 
petegre” [pedigree] ‘‘remayning with 
Frances” [sic for Francis] “Lumley of 
Clipston in Norhatonsher And the circum- 
stances etc. and under the testimony of 
Robert Cooke alias Clarentious” [for 
Clarencieux] “ King of Armes and G” [sic 
for E] “Knight alias Norrey” [Norroy] 
“ King of Armes, Ao. 1592.” (Such Pedigree 
obviously drawn up at the express desire of 
the said John, Lord Lumley, for the pur- 
poses of and entered in The Red Velvet Book 
of the Lumleys.) 

(Note.—This Pedigree is that which was 
later adopted in the Visitation of Northamp- 
tonshire 1618-19 [for which see below, under 
that date] and is wrong. See my Note to 
the entry above, under the year 1583.) 

1592-1656. 

The Northants Feet of Fines at the P.R.O. 
(Searched for me by the late Miss M. T. 
Martin in or about 1902.) 

3 Nov. 1592. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife and 
Katherine Lumley, widow, selling one-ninth 
of the Manor of Harringtons in Clipston and 
Newbold. 

Circa 1595. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.). Francis Lum- 
ley, gentleman, assessed for lands in [Hun- 
dred of, almost certainly, Rothwell]. 

25 April 1596. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife buying 
land in Clipston and Newbold. 

10 Jan. 1598. 

Will of Edward Lumley of Brington, Co. 

Northampton, shepherd, so dated; proved 
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in Arch. Northampton 4 Aug. 1598. (See 
my above-mentioned pamphlet on “ The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston.’’) 

20 April 1599. 

Bargain and sale. Clipston. Francis 
Lomely [Lumley] of Clipston to Wm. Hal- 
ford of Welham, Co. Leicester. (Catalogue 
—entitled ‘‘ Palaeography, Genealogy and 
Topography ” and dated 1930—of the H. R. 
Moulton MSS., now in the possession of the 
Essex County Council, p. 61.) 

13 May, 1599. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife selling 
land in Clipston. 


1600-1699. 
Circa 1600. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.):— 

Katherine Lumley, widow, assessed for 
lands in Clipston, 

Francis Lumley, gentleman, assessed for 
lands in Clipston. 

8 Dec. 1601. 

Will of Gregorie Lumley of Great Wald- 
ingfield, Co. Suffolk, husbandman, so dated; 
proved in Cons. Norwich 6 Feb. 1601/2. 
(Possibly the Gregorie Lumley mentioned 
above under date 1559.) 

18 Mar. 1601 /2. 

Inventory of the goods of Gregory (i.e. 
the said Gregorie) Lumleye [Lumley] of 
Great Waldingfield aforesaid. (Diocesan 
Registry, Norwich.) 

23 Mar. 1603/4. 

Will of Thomas Lumley of Halston 
[Harleston], quarryman; so dated; proved in 
Arch. Northampton [12 April 1602, sic, per 
the Probate Note, but obviously an error 
for:—] 12 April 1604. (See my above- 
mentioned pamphlet on “The Later Lum- 
leys of Harleston.”) 

1604. 

Frauncis Lomney [Lumley], gent. of Clyp- 
son [i.e. Clipston] in Rowell [i.e. Rothwell) 
Hundred |of Co. Northampton), Freeholder, 
2 Jac. I (per The Muster Rolls for Co. 
Northampton, Northants Record Society's 
Publications, Vol. III). 

18 Nov. 1605. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife selling 
land in Clipston and Newbold. 


1606. 
Seating Roll for Parish Church of Bring- 
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ton, wherein seats were allotted to John 
Lumney [Lumley] and his wife and to (his 
sister) Ursula Lumney (Lumley). (Northants 
Notes and Queries, New Series, Vol. I, 
1905-7, p. 6.) (See my above-mentioned 
pamphlet on “The Later Lumleys of 
Harleston.”) 
11 April 1609. 

Death of John, Baron Lumley, without 
surviving issue; the Barony thus again be- 
coming extinct. 

3 Jan. 1610. 

Will of Mary Saunders, widow of 

Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft, Co. North- 


_ ampton; so dated, and proved in Arch. 


Northampton 5 July 1610. 
under date 6 or 11 Aug. 1585.) 
Circa 1611. 
Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.). Francis Lum- 
ley, gentleman, assessed for lands in Clip- 
ston. 


(See above, 


20 Jan. 1616. 
Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley 
and Elizabeth his wife selling land in Clip- 
ston and Newbold. 


19 June 1616. 

Richard Lumley “of Sussex”—second 
cousin and heir-male of John, Baron Lumley 
(for whom see above under dates c. 1590- 
1600 and 1609}—Knighted at Theobald’s. 
(See further concerning him, below under 
dates: “before 1622,” 8 October 1622, 
12 July 1628, 18 August 1658 and 10 
October 1658.) 

1618-19. 

Pedigree (together with Armorial Bear- 
ings) of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
Clipston in the Visitation of Northampton- 
shire 1618-19, signed by Francis Lumley of 
Clipston. (College of Arms, MS., c. 14, 121a, 
122, mentioned above under 1305/6. See 
also: —British Museum, Harl. MSS., 1094, 
fo. 10; 1184, fo. 10; 1187, fo. 50b; 1188, fo. 
62; and 1553, Plut. lvii. E, fo. 147. And 
see my article in N. & Q., 26 Sept. 1942, 
mentioned above, under 1305/6.) 

(Note-—Concerning this Pedigree, which 
is now known to have been wrong, see my 
Notes above, to the entries under the respec- 
tive years 1583 and 1592.) 


Before 1622. 
Birth of John Lumley, eldest son of Sir 
Richard Lumley, then of Westbourne, Co. 
Sussex, Knight (for whom see above, under 
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date 19 June 1616, and below, under date 
12 July 1628 when he was created Viscount 
Lumley of Waterford) by Frances née 
Shelley (buried at Westbourne aforesaid on 
10 March 1626/7) his first wife. 

8 October 1622. 

Baptism of Richard Lumley—second son 
of the said Sir Richard Lumley of West- 
bourne, Knight, and afterwards Viscount 
Lumley of Waterford, by Frances née 
Shelley (so buried as aforesaid on 10 March 
1626/7) his first wife—at Westbourne afore- 
said. (Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
Vol. XXII, 1870, p. 88.) 

(Note.—For the possibility of his identity 
with Richard Lumley of Midhurst, Co. 
Sussex, Esquire, who died on 5 June 1655, 
see below, under dates 7 April 1653 and 
5 and 7 June 1655.) 

2 May 1626. 

Will of John “Lumney” [Lumley] of 
Great Brington, carpenter; so dated; proved 
in Arch. Northampton 2 June 1627. (See 
my above-mentioned pamphlet on “The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston.’’) 

6 Oct. 1626. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and another buying land in Brad- 
den Abthorpe Woodend and Blakesley. 

6 Oct. 1627. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife selling 
land in Clipston. - 

6 Oct. 1627. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife and John 
Lumley, gentleman, and Frances his wife, 
selling land in Clipston. 

12 July 1628. 

Sir Richard Lumley, mentioned above 
under 19 June 1616, created Viscount Lum- 
ley of Waterford in Ireland. 

Circa 1628. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.). 

Francis Lumley assessed for lands in 


Clipston. 

12 Oct. 1629. 

Will of Richard Turner of Marston 
Trussell, Co. Northampton (so dated, and 
proved 5 Feb. 1630/1), father of Elizabeth 
née Turner, afterwards second wife of 
Francis Lumley the younger of Clipston. 
(See below, under date 24 June 1635.) 

Circa 1629. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.). 


7 February, 1948 
Francis Lumley assessed for lands in 


Clipston. 

20 Oct. 1632. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, and another buying land in 
Sibbertoft. 

19 April 1635. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
senior, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife 
and Francis Lumley, junior, gentleman, sell- 
ing a messuage and land in Clipston. 

24 June 1635. 

Parish Register of Marston Trussel, Co. 
Northampton. Marriage of Francis Lum- 
ley, at Marston Trussell, to his second wife, 
Elizabeth née Turner (daughter of Richard 
Turner of that place, for whose will see 
above, under 12 Oct. 1629). 


12 Nov. 1637. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
junior, gentleman, buying a messuage and 
lands in Marston Trussell from John Turner 
—who was, in fact, his said second wife's 
brother—and Ann his wife and others. 

12 Nov. 1637. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
senior, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife, 
and Francis Lumley, junior, gentleman, and 
Elizabeth his wife, selling land in Clipston 
and Newbold. 

[1638?] 


Will of Ellen Lumley of Great Brington, 
widow; date unknown; proved in Arch. 
Northampton in 1638; but now lost. (See 
my above-mentioned pamphlet on “The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston.”) 


Circa 1642. 
Lady Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.):— 
Francis Lumley assessed for lands in 
Clipston; 
Francis Lumley assessed for lands in 
Marston Trussell. 


18 April 1643. 

Will of Francis Lumley of Marston Trus- 
sell, Gentleman, so dated; and Codicil there- 
to dated 10 April 1646; proved together by 
Elizabeth Lumley, the Relict and Sole Exe- 
cutrix, in Arch. Northampton 19 Feb. 
1646/7. 

Circa 1645. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.): — 

John Lumley as Sub-Collector for 

Clipston. 

Circa 1645. 

Lay Subsidy Roll (P.R.O.): — 
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Francis Lumley assessed in respect of 
Clipston; 
John Lumley assessed in respect of 
Clipston; 
Francis Lumley assessed in respect of 
Marston Trussell. 
17 April 1646. 
Parish Register of Marston Trussell, 
Francis Lumley (hubsand of Elizabeth née 
Turner) buried at Marston Trussell. 


20 Jan. 1649. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Francis Lumley, 
gentleman, John Lumley and Frances his 
wife and others selling land in Clipston and 
Haselbeech. 


From 1650 Onwards. 
27 Jan. 1651. 

Feet of Fines (P.R.O.) John Lumley, 
gentleman, and Frances his wife, Francis 
Lumley, gentleman, and Hester his wife and 
another selling land in Clipston and New- 
bold and warranting the same against them 
the said John and Frances Francis and 
Hester and the heirs of the said John and 
against the heirs of Francis Lumley, gentle- 
man, deceased, Father of the said John, for 


ever. 
7 April 1653. 

Will of Richard Lumley of Midhurst, Co. 
Sussex, Esquire, so dated; proved in the 
PC.C. 20 June 1655. (See the Note to the 
entry given above, under date 8 Oct. 1622, 
and see, further, the two next succeeding 


entries.) 
5 June 1655. 

Death of the said Richard Lumley of 
Midhurst, who would appear from the 
next succeeding entry to have belonged to 
the Northants Branch of the Lumleys, 
though neither his age at death nor his 
parentage nor the exact line of his descent 
his transpired. (See the next succeeding 


entry.) 
7 June 1655 

Arms of “Mr. Lumley,” i.e. the said 
Richard Lumley of Midhurst, “ descended 
from ye famuly of Lumley of Lumley 
Castle in Epatu,” ie. Episcopatu, i.e., the 
Bishopric of Durham, “as at his funeral, 
bur. June ye 7th” -[1655: see below], “at 
St. Bride’s from his Xs” (query house) 
“Mr. Horns.” (British Museum:  s.v. 
‘Arms of Northamptonshire Gentry,” Har- 
lian MSS., 1045, fo. 150, p. 33; and Richard 
Sims’ “ Manual for the Genealogist,” 1856, 
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p. 216. Cp., further, Harleian MSS., 1353, 
fos. 61, 62.) 


(Note—He was already of Midhurst 
aforesaid in 1647 when he married at 
St. Bartholomew the Great Kattern (i.e. 
Katherine) Wheler (perhaps widow of one 
—Johnson: see below), likewise of Mid- 
hurst, and clearly left no issue; but in his 
above-mentioned Will after legacies to “ my 
sister Frances Yeomans” and “to her son 
William Lockyeare,” he left all his property 
—including part thereof “ now in the tenure 
of my son in law” (i.e., probaby step-son) 
“John Johnson”—to “my daughter in 
law” (i.e., clearly, step-daughter) “ Frances 
Horne, wife of Samuell Horne.” He died, 
clearly at the house of the said Mr. Horne, 
on 5 June 1655, and he was buried at St. 
Bridget’s, alias St. Bride’s, as “ Richard 
Lumlie, Esquire,’ on 7 June 1655. See my 
articles in N. & Q., 11 Sept. 1943, p. 161; 
17 June 1944, p. 286; and 7 April 1945, 
p. 144, and my article “ A Sussex Lumley 
in Search of a Father: Three Centuries 
Ago,” in Sussex Notes & Queries, Vol. XI, 
No. I, February 1946, published in August 
1946. 

Further Note.—After closest consideration 
of the identity of this Richard Lumley of 
Midhurst, Esquire, I am gradually approach- 
ing the conclusion that he did not belong to 
the Northants Branch of the Lumley 
Family, but was the Richard Lumley bap- 
tized at Westbourne, Co. Sussex—second 
son of Sir Richard Lumley, then of that 
place, Knight, and afterwards Viscount 
Lumley of Waterford—for whose baptism 
see above, under date 8 Oct. 1622.) 


27 Oct. 1656. 
Feet of Fines (P.R.O.). Six persons— 
including Francis Lumley and Hester his 
wife—selling land in Sibbertoft and East 


Farndon. 
18 Aug. 1658. 

Deed of Settlement created by The Hon. 
John Lumley (for whom, as eldest son of 
the First Viscount Lumley of Waterford, 
see above, under date “before 1622”) in 
favour of his daughters Frances née Lumley 
and Ann née Lumley, for whom see further 
below, under date 19 Mar. 1680. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
(To be continued) 
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SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE—VIII 
See cxci. 202, 275; cxcii. 46, 134, 224, 300 
494. 


THE OciER PASSAGES AGAIN. 


I HAVE already referred to the connection 

between Jean de Bourgogne, alias 
Mandeville, and Jean d’Outremeuse (cxcii. 
224), and have suggested, in the light of the 
fresh evidence adduced from a passage in a 
Brussels MS. (Bibl. Royale, MS. II, 3030) 
that Prof. Hamelius’s claim that Outremeuse 
was the author of Mandeville’s Travels 
cannot be supported. By the courtesy of the 
officials of the Bibliothéque Royale at 
Brussels I have now been supplied with 
microfilms of another Mandeville MS. which 
carries the matter a stage further." 

In my view, when Mandeville’s or Bour- 
gogne’s library came into the possession of 
Outremeuse, he inserted the references to 
Ogier the Dane in some copies of the 
Travels (but not in all) and put them into 
circulation. The Brussels MS. 10420 sup- 
ports, although it does not prove, this theory. 
The MS. is written in an untidy and often 
illegible hand and seems to belong to the 
late fifteenth century. Judging by the care- 
lessness of the writing, it would seem to 
have been produced, not commercially, but 
for private use. It is written in a Flemish- 
French dialect, the dialect, in fact, in which 
Outremeuse wrote his “ Myreur.” The MS. 
contains seven alphabets: Greek, Egyptian, 
Saracen, Persian, Chaldean, Cathayan and 
Pentexerie (the language of Prester John). 
There are no illustrations. The MS. con- 
tains four Ogier passages and is the only 
French text at present known to contain 
any Ogier references at all, although, of 
course, if my theory is correct, there must 
have been others. The Ogier references are 
as follows. [The references to Pollard are 
to his reprint of the Cotton version of the 
Travels.”’] 

1. Pollard, p. 179. “‘ The Emperor Prester 
John taketh always to his wife the daughter 
of the Great Chan, and the Great Chan also, 
in the same wise, the daughter of Prester 
John. For these two be the greatest lords 
under the firmament.” 

Brussels 10420, fo. 114vo adds: car il le 


'I should like here to express my acknowledgments to 
Mr. G. D. Painter of the Dept. of Printed Books at the 
British Museum for help now and previously in connection 
hing these Mandeville notes, and in deciphering this difficult 
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commandat Ogier li Danois quant ilh con- 
quit les xviii royaulmes Ynde et Cathay et 
ilh li fist par fait que sy il (sic) ne guerroient 
mais amis fuissent lun a lautre. In the 
“Myreur,” III, 66.) Ogier makes Prester 
John king of India. The story of the 
marriage is not in the “ Myreur ” as we have 
it. 

2. Pollard, p. 179. “ This Emperor Prester 
John is a Christian, and a great part of his 
country also.” 

Brussels 10420, fo. 114vo adds, Et le fut 
jadis tous quant Ogier ly Dannois deseurdis 
les conquist et les convertit, ainsy quilh sou- 
tiennent en lour ystor—a clear reference to 
Outremeuse’s own “ Myreur.” 

3. Pollard, p. 196. After describing the 
Trees of the Sun and the Moon, which 
warned Alexander of his death and stating 
that men who ate of the fruit and of the 
balm of those trees lived for four or five 
hundred years, Brussels 10420, fo. 134vo 
adds, Et sachies que Ogier li Danois y fut et 
gostat du bosme. Et partant ilh dient en ce 
pays quilh visfat [vécut] tant. Et est en 
lour ystorie comme dieu li otriat [octroyait] 
quilh visfreroit jusques a tant quilh demand- 
roit la mort quant ilh respentat Charlot de 
Franche sa mort. Mais ilh dient que cest 
par le basme quilh gostat la. This reference 
is in von Diemeringen’s translation (BK. iv. 
Ch. XI), although not mentioned by me at 
CXCII, 300. 

It looks as if Outremeuse had written from 
memory and forgotten the Charlot episode 
as related in the “ Myreur ” (III, p. 162). It 
is related there that Charlot, bastard son of 
Charlemagne, killed Ogier’s bastard son, 
Bauduinet. After various vicissitudes, 
Charlot was delivered by his father Charle- 
magne to the bereaved Ogier (III, p. 277), 
who at first intended to kill him, but after- 
wards pardoned him at the command of 
St. Michael (III, p. 294). Charlot is ulti- 
mately killed, not by Ogier, but by Huon of 
Bordeaux (III, p. 485). 

4. Pollard, p. 197. After the passage giv- 
ing the reason for Prester John’s name 
(above CXCII, 303), Brussels 10420, fo. 
135vo adds, Et quant je vivais la je trovay le 
contraire en seauz de pays et en un moult beal 
cronicle qui est en Ynde en la cite de Nyse, 
qui dist que lan VIII¢ and XVI passat la 
meir le deseurdi Ogier ly Danois de Dane- 
marche, et aveuc luy XXm hommes, et con- 
quist tout ce pays que Priest Johan tient et 
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que li grand Can tient, si le donnat a ses 
princes. . . . Et entre les autres princes ilh 
avoit un qui astoit fils de roy Gondebuef de 
Frise et aloit volentiere a mostier [Moustier 
in “ Myreur,” Ill, p. 52=Minster]. Si le 
misent les prinches quilh feroient de lui ung 
prest. Et puis ilh fut nommeis Prest Johan. 
Et lui donat Ogier la terre dynde, sy en fut, 
et fut li premiere roys qui creist en dieu. Et 
partant tous li rois apres ont a nom Prestre 
Johan, quelle nom quilh ayent. All this 
appears in the “ Myreur” (III, p. 52: the 
nickname, and p. 66 the coronation), but 
Brussels 10420’s version is much expanded. 
This passage agrees in the main with the 
version given in the German translation by 
von Diemeringen (above, CXCII, 302). The 
reference to the chronicle in the city of Nyse, 
here and in von Diemeringen’s translation, 
is most significant. It is obviously another 
direct reference to Outremeuse’s own 
“ Myreur.” 

It is interesting to note that Brussels 10420 
contains the passage (3r0)—with an acci- 
dental omission—referred to at CXCI, 204, 
which shows that the Travels were originally 
written in French and not in Latin, as had 
long been believed. 

The main points which I wish to make 
about this MS. are as follows: 

1. For the first time we have a French text 
with Ogier passages. 

2. The MS. is in the same Flemish-French 
dialect as the “ Myreur,” two noticeable 
characteristics of which are the spelling of 
“il” as “ilh” and the soft “c” as “ch.” 

3. The garbled 3rd passage, and the 4th 
passage go straight back to the “ Myreur,” 
while the Ist and 2nd passages are based on 
material in the ‘“‘ Myreur,” but as they relate 
to events later than Ogier, they could not 
appear in the “ Myreur” without ana- 
chronism. 

4. We have now three separate distribu- 
tions of the Ogier passages—the Latin 
“Vulgate” edition, von Diemeringen’s 
translation, and Brussels 10420. 

My view is that Brussels 10420 is a late 
copy of one of the versions of the “ Travels ” 
in which Outremeuse inserted the Ogier 
passages. If he did not insert them, who did? 
There can scarcely have been two chroniclers 
at Liége at the same time, equally well read, 
both writing in a Flemish-French dialect, and 
both with their heads full of the same hero. 

Brussels 10420 has another contribution 
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to make to the Mandeville problem. At the 
end there is a reference to the elusive “ John 
with the Beard.” It will be remembered that 
in Book 4 (now lost) of the “ Myreur ” there 
is a statement that it was Jean 4 la Barbe 
who confided to Outremeuse on his death- 
bed in 1372 that his real name was Mande- 
ville (above CXCI, 203). The passage in the 
Brussels MS. is as follows: 

. . . Dedens la noble cite de Liége en j 
hosteit en la basse sauenier que ons dit al 
hoste herbin levo ou je gisoy malaide, sy men 
visentoit j venerable homme [et discret 
maistre Johan a la Barbe] phisechiens ly quis 
moy metit en la voye de fair chi liure et moy 
cognut. Now Hamelius prints this passage in 
his edition of Mandeville (note to p. 210, line 
33), but omits the words in brackets. This 
may have been due to oversight, but, had 
Hamelius quoted the extract in full, it would 
have done much to demolish his theory that 
the “ Travels” were written by Outremeuse, 
and not by Mandeville, alias de Bourgogne, 
alias “4 la Barbe.” 

MALCOLM LETTs. 


WYATT’S POEMS IN ADD. MS. 17492 


[N preparing a new edition of Wyatt's 
poems, I have observed that in the 

standard edition, that of Miss Foxwell 
(1913), there are frequent deviations from 
the manuscripts. It may be possible to 
defend the numerous spelling alterations in 
her texts of the Devonshire poems, on the 
grounds that Wyatt was not responsible for 
this MS. and that its spelling differs from 
that of the more authentic Egerton MS. But 
Miss Foxwell also misread the MS. in some 
sixty places, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing list of the more important mistakes. 
Readings of the MS. are followed by read- 
ings in brackets of the italicized words. Page 
references are to Miss Foxwell’s edition. 

35/3. To morne and waile and neuer for 
to lynne (mone) 

35/8. The hartes of them wich otherwhere 
dothe gro (goo) 

58/4. Why doste thou styk to heale that 
thou madist sore? (salv) 

255/11. That in ther lovve soo evell dyd 
spede (well) 

256/23. That they may trowe what greve 
it iss (knowe) 

257/7. I dryve from tyme to tyme and 
dothe not reke (kepe) 
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257/12. I hate that was onetyme all my 
delyght (have) 
257/19. That where as love dothe /ede 
there ys no way (live) 
258/28. Fortune allways I have the found 
vnjust (yt) 
262/5. The clothes that on my bedd do 
ly (the) 
267/30. Trust to suche wordes as men can 
fayn (sayn) 
270/4. Shuld end so sone and was begone 
so late (that) 
280/14. Set forthe sum plesant 
(faithe) 
293/18. Tho falsyed loue can frame (the) 
303/2. Of thes or that as liketh me (and) 
304/40. And yf perchance this folys he 
rymyne (sely) 
306/16. Whom crueltye dothe still con- 
straine (restraine) 
310/4. Whom love dothe force in paynes 
to frett (fett) 
310/16. And to mye welthe here eris be 
blinde (are) 
311 (Note). That shrynckith for a slendr 
naye (And thei mokith . . . blinde) 
Tho all suche peakes ware wipid 
awaye (payne) 
316/12. Of good or ill the minde oblivyous 
(guerdon) 
317/38. To make rehersall of old anti- 
quitye (so ferefull) 
317/24. Recorde of Therence in his com- 
medis poeticall (remedis) 
319/7. Wiche as yt was I purpose to 
declare (purposed) 
319/11. My good entente the fawte of yr 
shall skuse (that) 
319/14. Of lovers lawe and eke her 
puisshaunte mighte (for punisshement) 
319/17. Yet well ye kno yt will renewe my 
smerte (that) 
320/22. Panting for paine, and thus, as all 
agaste (this) 
320/24. Perdon me then, rudelye tho I 
indyte (kyndelye) 
320/31. That moving me my frendes 
might well be ware (Yet) 
(moving: Chambers conj. musing) 
326/27. A master eke god hath me sente 
(oke) 
326/28. To hom my will is hollye lente 
(have) 
327/8. The bodye and the sowle to holde 
togiddre (is helde) 


song 
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327/15. Beware hardelye ere ye have enye 
hede (frendelye) 

338/36. The thing that most hathe bene 
my grefe (must have) 

346/13. Of that I thought my self most 
sure (hilp) 

347/29. As I am on wich bye restrainte 
(livith) (The scribe began to write bye before 
wich and the w is written over the b) 

Miss Foxwell asserts that the poems she 
prints on pages 305-55 are signed with the 
initials T.V. While not disputing Wyatt's 
authorship of these poems, I cannot find 
these initials in the MS. Has Miss Foxwell 
misread the FS (Finis) with which each poem 
concludes? 


KENNETH Murr. 


PORTENTS IN ‘ HAMLET’ 


DE. DOVER WILSON, in his Manuscript 
of Shakespeare's ‘ Hamlet’ and also in 
his edition of the play, rearranged the order 
of Horatio’s lines on the portents which 
preceded Caesar’s assassination. In this he 
was following Gerald Massey, who in his 
Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets had 
pointed out that lunar eclipses were not 
mentioned in Plutarch. Now Massey was a 
bad poet and an indifferent scholar, but Dr. 
Dover Wilson has done him an injustice in 
thus misrepresenting his argument. He had 
said (op. cit., 1890, p. 450) that Plutarch only 
mentions the sun in a general way, that in 
Golding’s Metamorphoses there is a refer- 
ence to “Phoebus looking dim” but no 
eclipse, and that there is none either in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. He continues: 
The poet, as usual with him, has 
adopted all the incidents to be found in 
Plutarch. He has repeated Calpurnia’s 
dream, the fiery figures encountering 
in the air, the lights seen in the heavens, 
the strange noises heard, the lonesome 
birds in the public Forum, the flame that 
was seen to issue from the soldier’s hand 
unfelt, the lion in the Capitol, and various 
other ‘things. ; But there is no hint of 
any eclipse of the sun or moon in Shake: 
speare’s Julius Caesar. 

Massey was arguing for a rearrangement 
of the lines because there was no eclipse in 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar or in Shakespeare's 
play. There is, incidentally, no mention of 
the lion in Plutarch, though Massey seems 
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to imply that there was. Dr. Dover Wilson, 
by referring only to the absence of lunar 
eclipses in Plutarch, actually weakens his 
own case; for neither “ stars with trains of 
fire” nor “dews of blood” are mentioned 
in Plutarch. 

But are these portents really derived from 
Plutarch at all? Massey, in his reference to 
Ovid, nearly stumbled on the truth; and if 
he had not been so anxious to demonstrate 
the topicality of Hamlet, he might have seen 
that the portents are taken neither from 
Plutarch nor merely from Julius Caesar. 
Horatio mentions five portents: (1) ghosts 
in the streets of Rome (2) stars with trains 
of fire (3) dews of blood (4) disasters in the 
sun (5) eclipse of the moon. Towards the 
end of the last book of the Metamorphoses, 
Ovid has the following parallels— 

(1) everywhere appeared ghastly sprites (2) 
For underneath amid the stars brands oft 
seemed burning bright (3) It often rained 
drops of blood (4) And Phoebus also look- 
ing dim did cast a drowsy light. (5) The 
moon had also spots of blood (sparsi lunares 
sanguine currus). Lucan refers to four out of 
the five portents—I quote in Marlowe's ver- 
sion—(1) Shrill voices schright, and ghoasts 
incounter men. (2) rings of fire/Flie in the 
ayre, and dreadfull bearded stars,/And 
Commets that presage the fal of kingdoms. 
(4) Titan himselfe throand in the midst of 
heauen,/His burning chariot plung’d in sable 
cloudes,/And whelm’d the world in dark- 
nesse, making men/Dispaire of day (5) 
Phoebe hauing fild/Her meeting hornes to 
match her brothers light,/Strooke with 
th’earths suddaine shadow waxed pale... . 

Virgil, in the first Georgic, mentions ghosts 
(et simulacra modis pallentia miris Visa sub 
obscurum noctis), comets (nec diri toties 
arsere cOmetae) and an eclipse of the sun 
(Quum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine 
exit). Plutarch mentions ghosts and the 
dimness of the sun; and Shakespeare in 
ove Caesar mentions ghosts and “ drizzled 


The five Hamlet portents could be derived 
from Lucan and Julius Caesar, or from 
Lucan and Ovid, or even from Ovid and 
Virgil. Shakespeare is known to have read 
the Metamorphoses and part of the Phar- 
salia. Though Julius Caesar was probably 
staged before the first publication of Mar- 
lowe’s Lucan, Shakespeare may have got his 
lion from the lines— 
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and wilde beastes were seene 
Leauing the woods, lodge in the streetes of Rome. 
(557-8.) 
The rest of the portents, that are in Julius 
Caesar but not in Plutarch, are the earth- 
quake (Ovid, Virgil or Lucan) and the civil 
war in heaven, which is mentioned casually 
by Lucan and Virgil and more significantly 
by Ovid— 
From battles fighting in the clouds with clashing 
armour few, 
And dreadful trumpets sounded in the air, and 
horns eke blew 
As warning men beforehand of the mischief that 
did brew. 
Passages from three or four different authors 
seem to have coalesced in Shakespeare's 
mind; and it is therefore difficult to justify 
the Massey-Wilson rearrangement of 
Horatio’s lines. 
I should add that Mr. Wilson Knight 
called my attention to the absence of several 
of the portents from Plutarch. 


KENNETH Murr. 


THE GENESIS OF JONSON’S 
“ EPICOENE ” 


JN 1598 William Rankins entered the ser- 

vice of Henslowe and also published 
Seauen Satyres Applyed to the Weeke. 
Among the pious poems appended to the 
Seauen Satyres is another satire entitled 
Satyrus Peregrinans, and in this Rankins 
tells of a foolish gentleman whose serving- 
man speaks in the following lines: 


And once Ile tell you how this gallant sped, 
He was enamour’d of a players boy, 

And certaine sharkers that vpon him fed, 
Did soone instruct the stage boy to be coy, 
That but with him, he had no other ioy: 

In womans queint attyre they drest the lad, 
That almost made the foole my maister mad. 
They soone perswaded him she was an heyre, 
And onely daughter of a knight well knowne, 
He saw her young, rich amorous and faire, 
Haue her he must, or dye he would with moane, 
In sleepy nights his very soul did groane: 
Then had not I been a stickler in this strife, 
The beast had had a male-kinde to his wife. 


The “ Satyrus Peregrinans ” then speaks: 


Heere did I cut this grosse deuice a sunder, 

Weary to heare a base absurded tale, 

I tooke his foppish babling for a wonder, 

I kickt his palfrey and began to rayle, 

The fellow lookt m me very pale: 

And spurring of his horse, bad me adew, 

And swore (by God) what he had sayd was true. 

(Sigs. C2v-C3r.) 

This sounds very like a clumsily told current 
jest, and the jest may have been founded on 
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an actual practical joke. It would be in- 
teresting to know if any readers of Notes 
and Queries have come across other refer- 
ences to such a joke played by a boy actor 
about 1598. At any rate, it has the 
appearance of a bit of gossip circulating in 
theatrical circles, and it was possibly there 
that Rankins picked it up. But Ben Jonson 
was also moving in theatrical circles in 1598, 
and he too would have heard the story. Is 
is not possible that it sowed the seed which 
was later to develop into Epicoene? Collier 
(Bibl. Cat., ii. 28) suggested that Rankins’s 
tale was a “ curious illustration ” of the gull- 
ing of Slender in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, but it is much more like the plot 
of Epicoene. 

It is not improbable that Jonson read 
Rankins’s book. The Seauen Satyres are 
based on “humours” and may for that 
reason have attracted Jonson’s attention. 
The foolish gentleman in the satire just 
quoted is described as basely born, but he 
will “Borrow a tytle from a_ learned 
schoole ”; he is “in loue with euery painted 
face, Saluting common truls with rybauld 
lines, In songs and sonnets taking such a 
grace, As if he delu’d for gold in Indian 
mines ”; he will “enter in an ergo with the 
proudest” and “pot a verse with any 
grammer scholler,’ and overbear other 
speakers by the loudness of his voice. This 
does not sound at all like Morose, but it 
does sound very like Sir John Daw. If 
Jonson read Seauen Satyres he may have 
retained from it hints for that character as 
well as for the main plot of Epicoene. 


Wigan. A. D. 


UNRECORDED PRINTINGS OF 
THOMAS SHERIDAN’S “INVENTORY” 
OF DEAN SWIFT’S GOODS AT 
LARACOR 


MONG the verses which passed between 
Swift and his friend, Thomas Sheridan, 
is “A true and faithful Inventory of the 
Goods belonging to Doctor Swift, Vicar of 
Laracor; upon his offering to lend his house 
to the Bishop of Meath until his own was 
built,” which has appeared in one separate 
publication and in various collected works 
since 1724, the year in which Mr. Harold 
Williams thinks Sheridan probably wrote it.’ 
1 The Poems of Jonathan Swift (1937), III, 1034-1035. 
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To the list of printings of this poem thus far 
recorded by Mr. Williams may now be 
added one in an_ eighteenth-century 
periodical, the Ladies Magazine, 18 Novem- 
ber, 1749, in the rare library at Yale, and 
another in a nineteenth-century newspaper, 
the Cheltenham Journal, Monday, 28 Janu- 
ary, 1828, in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. 

During Swift’s lifetime the “ Inventory” 
was published, first, in Cadenus and Vanessa 
(1726), Blandford’s fourth edition and subse- 
quent editions; second, in a broadside now 
in Trinity College, Dublin, where one may 
read the following reference to the earlier 
printing : 

A/LETTER/Sir/There having been 
some Editions of Dean Swift's 
CADENUS/and VANESSA publish’d be- 
fore the following little Copy was/added 
to it; you are desired to give it the Publick 
in a single/Paper, that those Gentlemen 
may be supply’d with it, who/have not the 
last Edition of that excellent Poem./ A 
True and faithful Inventory of the Goods 
belonging to/D. Sw - - t, Vicar of Lara 
Cor; upon lending his House/to the 
Bishop of M——, till his own was Built. 


and, third, in Drapier’s Miscellany (1733), 
now very rare, the only copy in the United 
States, according to the Union Catalog, 
being in the library at The University of 
Texas. After Swift's death it was published 
in the Ladies Magazine, 1 (Nov. 18, 1749), 
12, as this note points out, and included 
in Cogan’s Supplement to the Works 
of Dr. Swift (1752), Faulkner’s edition of 
the Works (1762), VIII, 168; (1763), XI, 424; 
the Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1773; 
Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope 
(1776), I, 89; Sheridan’s Life of Swift (1784), 
pp. 402-405; the New Foundling Hospital 
for Wit (1784), V, 87. 

The text of the “Inventory” in the 
Ladies Magazine is similar to that in 
Cadenus and Vanessa, with the exception of 
1. 22, which follows the wording of the 
broadside. In fact, few variants occur in 
the eighteenth century texts.’ 

The nineteenth century text, as it was 
printed in the Cheltenham Journal,’ how- 
ever, is sometimes unique. Aside from such 


2 Faulkner’s text (1762) is reprinted in Williams, op. cit., 
III, 1044-1045, 


2 Vol. IV, No. 169 (Monday, Jan. 28, 1828), p. 3, col. 5. 
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minor variants as occur in capitalization, 
spelling, and punctuation, there are more 
interesting variants, whether due to careless- 
ness or not, affecting half the lines in the 
poem through addition,’ inversion,’ omis- 
sion,’ and substitution.’ In this version only, 
we find a shift from the second person to 
the third. The text follows: 


An oaken broken elbow-chair 

A caudle cup without an ear; 

A battered, shattered ash bedstead ; 

A box of deal without a lid; 

A pair of tongs, but out of joint; 

A poor old poker without a point; 

A pot that’s crack’d around 

With an old garter bound; 

An iron lock without a key; 

A wig with hanging quite grown grey; 
A pair of bellows without a pipe; 

A curtain worn to half a stripe; 

A dish which might good meat have held once; 
An Ovid and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle bottom, wooden platter, 
One for meal, and one for water ; 
There is, besides, a copper skellet [sic], 
Which runs as fast as you can fill it; 
A candlestick, a pan, a save-all, 

And this his household you have all, 
These to his Lordship as a friend 

Till he has built recommend 
They'd serve his Lordship for a shift 
Why not as well as Doctor Swift?* 


Described as “‘ An Inventory of Dr. Swift’s 
Goods, upon lending his House to the 
Bishop of M——, (not printed in his 
Works),” these lines were published in a 
column entitled “ Sporting Varieties,” which 
appeared regularly in the Cheltenham 
Journal but was never signed. The source 
from which the text came was not men- 
tioned, and the author of “ Sporting Varie- 
ties” remains unknown, according to the 
Librarian and Curator of the Public Library 


18, “can added. 

*L. 11 is the twelfth line in the eighteenth-century texts; 
|. 12 is the eleventh line in the eighteenth-century texts. 

*L. 7, “across 1. 8, knotted”; 1. 18, out’; 1. 20, 
“ Goods.”” 

*L. 6, “A poor old poker” instead of ‘* A Back-Sword 
Poker,” which occurs in all earlier texts with variations in 
capitalization and punctuation; |. 13, “‘have held” for 
“afford 1. 17, There is besides for ‘* There likewise 
is” (Cadenus and Vanessa, Ladies Magazine, Faulkner, 
Sheridan) or ‘* There is likewise ” (broadside and Drapier’s 
Miscellany); 1. 19, pan ”’ for Snuff dish (Cadenus and 
Vanessa, Ladies Magazine, Faulkner, Sheridan) or “ Snuff- 
(broadside and Drapier’s Miscellany); 1. 21, his” 
for “your”; 1. 22, ‘the has” for “you have”; ‘I'd 
recommend for I recommend (Cadenus and Vanessa) 
or “I freely lend’’ (broadside, Drapier’s Miscellany, Ladies 
Magazine, Faulkner, Sheridan); |. 23, They'd serve”’ for 

serve’? (Cadenus and Vanessa, broadside, 
Drapier’s Miscellany, Ladies Magazine, Sheridan) or ** They'll 
Save’ (Faulkner); his’’ for your.” 

*Cheltenham Journal, Vol. 1V, No. 169 (Monday, Jan. 

28, 1828), p. 3, col. 5. The Henry E. Huntington Library. 
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of Cheltenham, Mr. D. W. Herdman, F.L.A., 
who kindly made for me this year a 
thorough search of all available records but 
discovered no clues. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE 
MASTERSON 


"THE clergy of the mid-seventeenth century 

who escaped the notice of Calamy or 
Walker varied greatly in character. At one 
extreme are the men who, believing the 
Church of England to be the whole com- 
munity of Protestant Christians in England, 
held that their primary duty was to look 
after their cures, accepting such orders as 
came down to them from whatever might be 
at any time the de facto supreme power in 
the state. At the other extreme are the men 
who cynically regarded their livings as their 
livelihood and the adventurers who would 
conform with any innovation likely to profit 
themselves. The subject of the present 
notice, whatever may be thought of him, as 
a man who comes for a moment into the 
pages of history is at least worth some 
attention. 

George Masterson was admitted a pen- 
sioner at Clare College, Cambridge, on 
11 September, 1632, matriculating in the 
same year. He graduated B.A. in 1636-7 
and was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Peterborough on 21 March, 1638/9 (all this 
from Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses). In 
1640 he became rector of West Winch in 
Norfolk, about three miles south of King’s 
Lynn. For what happened next we have to 
depend on one John Norris, who was de- 
termined to make Masterton appear in the 
worst possible light; there seems however 
no reason to question Norris’s general 
accuracy. 

He was a Preacher of the Bishops Gospell, within 
a few yeares he was a Levite, but that growing out 
of fashion, he altered his cut, and became a 
Gadite, and rambled (some say) to Linne Regis, 
where he continued so long as it was Royall, but 
that being reformed he was reformed also; and 
grew as zealous for the Scotch Presbytery as any 
of those whose Religion is a fat Benefice; by 
which seeming shew of sanctity and the helpe of 
a speciall friend, in or about Shore-ditch, he got 
to be admitted - reall Priest of Shore-ditch, 
where he hath . . . endeavoured to weed out the 
Nettles (and plant Elders in the roome thereof) 


untill . . . the Army, with an Independant Axe 
hewed them downe by the rootes, and then [he] 


“IT am indebted for help and information to Mr. 
Richard Bell and Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 
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. . . was enforced to borrow some seeds of 
Independency of a deare friend of his in Coleman- 
street, who had enough to spare, to begin a new 
Plantation! .. . he is now become Goodwins 
darling. ... (A Lash for a Lyar, 1647/8, pp. 2-3.) 
A Levite is presumably simply a man in 
priest’s orders. When Norris says that 
Masterson became a Gadite he is associat- 
ing him with troops (Genesis xxx. 11; xlix. 
19). On 13 August, 1643, the local royalists 
seized King’s Lynn, and Masterson pre- 
sumably joined with them. The town 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces on 
16 September and Masterson must have 
been adrift from that time; a successor, 
Matthew Clerke, is named as rector in 1643 
(G. Eller, Memorials ... of the West Winch 
manors, 1861, p. 162. Venn, following 
Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, gives 
Masterson’s incumbency of West Winch as 
lasting until 1644.) He now apparently 
came to London. John Squire, the vicar of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, had been deprived 
of his living in March, 1643, in favour of 
Matthew Clerke, B.D. (Lords’ Journals, 
v. 666. This man is not identifiable with the 
rector of West Winch; the latter was 
apparently M.A. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and retained the rectory until his 
death in 1663: Eller, as above.) Apparently 
no names of intruded ministers occur in the 
parish vestry-book until Masterson’s on 
10 May, 1649 (G. Hennessy, Novum reper- 
torium, p. 469). He was certainly minister 
there in the beginning of 1648; if Norris is 
to be relied on, at least from before the 
Army’s occupation of London on 6 August, 
1647; and probably from a year or two 
earlier. That he was a Presbyterian when 
he first came to London is likely enough. 
If so, it is again likely that the Army’s occu- 
pation led to his becoming an Independent. 
The man who befriended him is John Good- 
win, a Norfolk man who had formerly been 
a popular preacher in King’s Lynn and else- 
where in Norfolk; he was vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, from 1633 to 
1645 and was now minister of an important 
Independent congregation there (D.N.B.). 
On 17 January, 1648, at the request of a 
parishioner, Masterson attended a Leveller 
meeting in East Smithfield. John Lilburne 
and John Wildman took the lead in drawing 
up a petition to the House of Commons for 
the abolition of the House of Lords. On 
the following day Masterson gave an 
account of the meeting to the House of 
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Lords. The Lords thereupon held a con- 
ference with the Commons, and Masterson 
repeated his account to the latter. On the 
following day, 19 January, Lilburne and 
Wildman being present, he repeated his 
account to the Commons; Lilburne was 
committed to the Tower, Wildman to New- 
gate (Lords’ Journals, ix. 666; Commons 
Journals, v. 436-8; newspaper notices in 
A perfect diurnall, 17-24 Jan. 1647/8, pp. 
1684-5; Perfect occurrences, 7-21 Jan. [405}; 
the pamphlets below). Wildman vindicated 
himself in Truths Triumph, or Treachery 
anatomized, being an impartiall Discovery 
of the false, and treacherous information of 
M. Masterson, pretended Minister of Christ 
at Shoreditch, which was printed on 
1 February. Masterson had no difficulty in 
answering this; his piece, The Triumph 
stain’'d. Being an answer Truths 
Triumph, was ready by 10 February 
(Thomason’s date). A few days later there 
appeared A Declaration of some Proceedings 
of Lt. Col. John Lilburn, and his Associates, 
which was published by authority (14 Feb.: 
Thomason). It was now that John Norris 
made his contribution, A Lash for a Lyar: 
or, The Stayner Stayned. Being an Answer 
to a false and scandalous Pamphlet, Entitled 
The Triumph Stayned; this was printed on 
22 February. Lilburne naturally was not to 
be silent, and duly published A Whip for 
the present House of Lords, or The Levellers 
Levelled, In an Epistle writ . . . Feb. 27 
1647 . .. In which is also a lash for L, G. 
Cromwell and Mr. Masterson, the lying 
Shepheard of Shoreditch (Thomason dates 
his copy 6 March). 

Masterson had clearly already attached 
himself to the leaders of the Independents 
(Lilburn’s association of his name with 
Cromwell’s does not imply any direct rela- 
tionship). He was transferred to St. Clement 
Danes, and is described on 2 January, 1652, 
as “minister of Clement’s parish, and has 
the use of the goods, being in the house that 
belongs to the parson’ (Cal. Committee for 
Compounding, p. 523; cf. pp. 581, 608; the 
deprived rector was Richard Dukeson). The 
date of his appointment is unknown, but it 
was probably before 31 August, 1651, when 
Masterson preached at St. Clement's a ser- 
mon which he published as ’Avé@pwracéevés. A 
good ground to cease from Confidence in 
Man. This was at the time of Charles II's 
advance on Worcester; the main argument 
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of the sermon, which is on Isaiah ii. 22, is 
that victory comes from God—witness New- 
bury, Marston, Naseby, Dunbar, Fife, Stir- 
ling—and He alone is to be trusted. It is 
dedicated to John Bradshaw, the president 
of the Council of State. The dedication was 
written after the news of the battle of 
Worcester had arrived, and is in general 
strongly in support of the Commonwealth 
and against the royalists and the King. 

Nothing more is heard of Masterson until 
the beginning of 1660. He was now preach- 
ing at St. Gregory’s by St. Paul’s as well as 
at St. Clement’s (there are some notices, so 
far unpublished, in Evelyn’s Diary; see also 
below). On 4 March he preached strongly 
in favour of restoring the King (Nicholas 
papers, iv. 198). This was more than the 
more cautious royalists desired; when Mas- 
terson “spoke of revenge for my Lord of 
Canterbury’s and my Lord of Strafford’s 
blood, as well as for the King’s,” they 
approved of his suspension by the authori- 
ties; they also suspected his new-found 
loyalty. The suspension was cancelled 
almost immediately (Cal. Clarendon State 
Papers, iv. 654, 656, two letters of 13 April; 
part of the former in Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 727). Masterson also showed his new 
attachment when, possibly in 1659 but more 
probably early in 1660, he married Ben- 
jamin Stillingfleet (the future bishop) and 
Andrea Dobbyns, using the service in the 
Book of Common Prayer (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Egmont MSS., i. 613; the article on 
Stillingfleet in D.N.B. states that the mar- 
riage agreement is dated 22 Feb., 1659; this 
is presumably an old ‘style date). 

St. Gregory’s by St. Paul’s was dis- 
tinguished among the London churches by 
its adherence to Anglicanism throughout the 
Protectorate. It is not clear whether Master- 
son preached there regularly or only occa- 
sionally. His revived Anglicanism was 
evidently found sufficient. It is displayed 
in some passages from, or abstracts of, 
sermons preached by Masterson about this 
time at the two churches, which he pub- 
lished early in 1661 as The Spiritual House 
in its Foundation, Materials, Officers, and 
Discipline describ’d. The Nomothetical & 
Coercive Power of the King, in Ecclesiastical 
Affaires Asserted. The Episcopal Office and 
Dignity, Together with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England Vindicated. This was 
dedicated to Frances, duchess of Somerset, 
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a sister of the third earl of Essex, the Parlia- 
mentary general. It could scarcely pass 
without notice. Zachary Crofton, in an 
epistle prefixed to G. F. (Giles Firmin), The 
Liturgical Considerator Considered (a reply 
to a tract by Gauden; dated by Thomason 
15 February, 1661), describes Masterson as 
that Morpheus of our ype wanting nothing but 
an inculca me tanquam salem insipidum, to make 
him the Ecebolius of our age. 

He is, Crofton evidently considers, too con- 
temptible for anything but an allusion or 
two to Anthropasthenes. 

Compliance with the new order was not 
enough. The legal vicar of St. Dunstan’s 
claimed his living and Masterson was again 
adrift. He found a new patron in Robert 
Pierrepont, who presented him to St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham. He was instituted vicar on 
11 September, 1662 (J. T. Godfrey, Notes on 
the parish registers of St. Mary’s, Notting- 
ham, 1901, p. 37). By this time he was a 
master of arts. In 1670 he became a pre- 
bendary of Southwell. He continued as 
vicar at Nottingham until his death on 
8 September, 1686. He was buried there 
on the following day (Godfrey, p. 37). He 
was apparently twice married. wife 
named Thomazine was buried at West 
Winch on 18 March, 1644 (Eller, p. 162). By 
his wife Rebecka he had a daughter named 
Kathrin, who was baptized at Nottingham 
on 23 April, 1663. One An Masterson, who 
married Thomas Sanderson in 1675, may 
= have been a daughter (Godfrey, pp. 32, 

Masterson was clearly a gifted preacher. 
His record shows however that, if not 
exactly an adventurer, he was at least so 
facile as to deprive himself of any claim 
to respect. 

E. S. DE BEER. 


GOSPEL ELM AT STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON 


IS tree mentioned at Ist S.V., 306, as 

“now decaying,” in May’s Guide to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, published about 
twenty years previously, was cut down in 
1847, “ and found, when too late, to be per- 
fectly sound.” 

See the account of the sale of its timber 
in the Banbury Guardian, quoted by The 
Times of 4 December, 1847. 

A. H. W. FyNmore. 
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Queries 


"THE ANGEL MILLIONS.—Can any of 
your readers say to what this refers? 
It formed the subject of occasional short 
articles in the popular press in the early 
part of the century and referred, I believe, 
to a Mr. Angell who died without ascertain- 
able heirs, leaving considerable property in 
Brixton or Hoxton. 


HERcy: SURNAME.—The name occurs 

in the hundred of Hillingdon, Middle- 
sex, where there is a new Hercies Lane, and 
probably, still, Hercies Farm. ‘The Place- 
names of Middlesex’ says that the connec- 
tion of the farm is with the Hercy family. 
What is the derivation of the surname? 

E. H. BAMBRIDGE. 


THOMAS MARKES MON- 
MOUTH’S REBELLION.—A Thomas 
Markes was sentenced to death at Taunton 
in 1685 for participation in Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, and afterward delivered to Sir 
Christopher Musgrave for transportation to 
Barbados. Subsequently King William III 
in 1690 pardoned all the rebels who had 
been transported. Can any one suggest any 
way by which it can be ascertained whether 
the said Thomas Markes was ever trans- 
ported, and if so, whether he ever returned 

to his home? 

ARTHUR W. Marks. 


RILEYs IN WARWICKSHIRE.—In the 

Poll Book for 1774 I see that the 
franchise for the County of Warwick was 
exercised by William Riley of Kenilworth, 
Thomas Riley of Brinklow, and Richard 
Riley of Wellesbourne Hastings. Can any of 
your readers suggest an explanation of how 
a family with such a distinctively Irish sur- 
name came to be established in Warwick- 
shire in the eighteenth century? 

L. RILEY. 


HENRY SPRINGHAM.—Can any reader 

give any information about Henry 
Springham who was cup-bearer to Charles I? 
He entered Gray’s Inn on 8 March, 1610, 
aged 9, and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 31 May, 1616. He was son and 
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heir of Matthias Springham, master of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1617 and 
the heir also of his uncle, Richard Spring- 
ham of Kingsclere, Hampshire, who died in 
December, 1620. 

W.S. F. 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH THOMAS.—Said to 

be from Worcester, perhaps Indian 
Army, perhaps aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Malcolm. Was in New Zealand several 
times between 1840 and 1851 employed by 
New Zealand Company and Canterbury 
Association. Founded Canterbury by select- 
ing site and preparations for first settlers. 
Hocken (‘Early History of New Zealand’) 
thinks he died in Melbourne. Birth, death, 
parentage, school, etc., wanted. 

DAVID MACMILLAN. 


"THOMAS WEIGHTMAN (of Norfolk).— 

Married c. 1777 Sarah Elizabeth 
Osborn(e), daughter of John and Eliza Maria 
Osborne, and sister of Hugh Stacey 
Osborne, General, East India Company 
Army. Wanted particulars of Thomas 
Weightman’s parentage and of his marriage. 

A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


IEs.—I am compiling an annotated 
bibliography of British diaries. The 
work on printed and manuscript diaries in 
British and American libraries is complete; 
but some English scholars have suggested 
that I should add privately-owned diaries. 
May I appeal to readers of N. & Q., there- 
fore, to send me the following details of any 
privately-owned diary which seems to have 
scholarly or general interest: (1) the diarist’s 
full name, dates, abode, and occupation; 
(2) the beginning and end dates of the diary, 
and two or three lines characterising its chief 
contents and interest; (3) its page-length; 
(4) the name and address of the owner. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 
c/o 21 Palace View, Shirley, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


AIS’ GHOST IN ‘LACUS DULCIS.’"— 


William Rankins, in a poem printed in 
1598, speaks of a place where Phillis hanged 
herself and Dido died a martyr. These 
allusions are obvious enough; but the follow- 
ing line presents difficulties: , 

Where Lais ghost in Lacus dulcis lies. 
There were two famous courtesans named 
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Lais. To which of them does Rankin allude, 
and what is Lacus dulcis? cit 


DUKE OF YORK, OR KING OF 
FRANCE.—Can any one give the 
origin of the jingle beginning 
The noble Duke of York, 
He had ten thousand men. . . ? 
I am satisfied that it has no foundation in 
fact, and surmise that it springs from another 
old rhyme: 
The King of France 
Had ten thousand men, 
He marched them up to the top of a hill 
But never went there again. 


But I should like confirmation of the fact, 
as I am writing a military life of Frederick 
Duke of York. 

A. H. Burne. 


‘THE SCHOOL FOR JEALOUSY AND 
‘THE TRAVELLED MAN.’—In a 
volume of Jane Austen’s juvenilia, published 
some years ago under the title of * Volume 
the First,’ there is a brief parody of a play, 
called ‘The Visit, a comedy in 3 acts, with 
this dedication: 
To the Revd. James Austen. 


Sir, 
The a. Drama, which I humbly 
recommend to your Protection and Patronage, tho’ 
interior to those celebrated comedies called ‘* The 
School for Jealousy *’ and ‘‘ The Travelled Man,” 
will, I hope afford some amusement to so respect- 
able a Curate as yourself; which was the end in 
view when it was first composed by your Humble 
Servant the Author. 

It is well known that James Austen, Jane’s 
eldest brother frequently arranged amateur 
performances of plays in his father’s par- 
sonage. Is anything known about the two 
plays named in the dedication? It seems to 
be rather implied that they were by James 
Austen himself, and if written for his 
amateur company probably no traces of 
them now remain. Or were they professional 
plays which had been acted by the amateurs? 

M. H. Dopps. 


E SCHOOL PRESS, 1832.—Can any 

reader give me any information about 
“the School Press, Gower’s Walk, White- 
chapel 

I have a copy of ‘The Lively Oracles’ 
by the author of ‘The Whole Duty of 
Man,’ printed at Oxford 1679 and reprinted 
1832 by the School Press mentioned above. 
On the first leaf the managers state: “ It was 
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executed by the boys themselves under the 
superintendence of a young man (now the 
master) who happened to be one of the first 
boys received into the School when it was 
opened upon the plan of the Rev. Dr. Bell 
in the year 1808.” 

It is bound in Russia (diced) on thick 
boards in an amateurish way. 


ALBERT EHRMAN. 


QRDEAL BY TOUCH.—Can any reader 
tell me something of the custom of 
“Ordeal by Touch those persons 
suspected of murder were required to place 
“the index finger of the left hand on the 
neck of the deceased.” If guilty, it was 
believed that blood would immediately in- 
carnadine the coverings of the corpse. 

A trial of this ordeal is described on 
page 51, Ferris Greenlet’s ‘ The Lowells and 
Their Seven Worlds "—also in Lee, ‘ New 
Hampshire annals of long ago.’ 


M. S. Strout. 


HOTELS BRISTOL.—Why do so many 

hotels on the Continent of Europe bear 
this name? Is it because the 4th Earl of 
Bristol, the eccentric bishop of Derry, was 
so widely known there in the eighteenth 
century, owing to his journeys in search of 
art treasures for his princely residence at 
Downhill, near Coleraine? 


W. H.C. 


ELEcTRIC BELLS. — When did they 

come into general use for household 
purposes? Encyc. Brit. does not assist. In 
Ibsen’s play Hedda Gabler (produced 
1890) someone presses a bell button. I 
have a copy translated by Gosse & Archer. 
In the Preface Archer says that this play is 
a description of Christiania in the early 
sixties. Were there electric bells as early 
as that? 


H. A. 


QRIGIN OF SONGS.— 
Men of Harlech. 
O dear, what can the matter be? 
The watch by the Rhine. 
Who wrote words, who composed tune, 
and when? 


H. A. 
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Replies 


GUCCESSION TO THE CROWN (cxcii. 

566).—The view put forward by your 
correspondent was fully and _ learnedly 
argued by the late J. Horace Round in his 
‘Studies in Peerage and Family History’ 
(1901). It must be assumed that Mr. Round’s 
contention finds no acceptance with the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, or 
measures would have been taken some years 
since to remove by legislation any doubt on 
the point at issue. 

CLAUD RUSSELL. 


“ JOHN OF SKYE,” SIR WALTER 

SCOTT’S PIPER (cli. 60).—His death 
is reported in The Times of 8 December, 
1847. They quote from the Ross-shire 
Advertiser. 

The Inverness Courier has practically the 
same account which your correspondent has 
taken from C.O. 53/8, 1 April, 1848. 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 


(CHAPMAN (cxcii. 356, 456, 504).—The 

reference at p. 457 to the Rev. Thomas 
Chapman prompts me to send the following 
notes. According to Jewers in ‘ Wells 
Cathedral: Its Monumental Inscriptions and 
Heraldry ’ (1892), p. 48, Walter Chapman of 
Bristol had a son John, married to Katherine, 
daughter of Joseph Stephens, Archdeacon 
of Brecon, and had a son Thomas Chapman, 
Vicar of Bathford, who married Elizabeth 
Marshall, of Bristol, and died s.p. 

The Bristol Journal of 20 April, 1776, 
announced “Wednesday died at Bath the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Chapman of Bath-Ford.” 
He is doubtless the Thomas Chapman, son 
of John of Bristol, who graduated 3 Feb. 
1740-1 (Foster Alumni Oxon. 2nd ser. vol. i. 
240). The Bristol Journal for 8 March, 1777, 
contained the following: “A few days since 
died of a fever on board his Majesty’s ship 
Thetis at sea, Mr. Francis Chapman, son of 
Mr. Alderman John Chapman, Prior Park, 
near Bath.” 

C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


609). — A certain 


RICKETTIS (cxcii. 
information about this 


amount of 


family is contained in Gloucestershire Notes 
& Queries. 
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Vol. ii. p. 609 gives among the inscrip- 
tions in Cheltenham Parish Churchyard the 
following: “29. Harriott G. Ricketts died 
April 30th 1807. Also are deposited in this 
vault the remains of Mrs. Letitia Ironside. 
Catherine Elizabeth, the infant daughter of 
Captain Ricketts, R.N., died 9th March 1827. 
Also Robert the infant son of Captn. 
Ricketts, R.N., and grandson of Sir Robert 
T. Ricketts Bart, died Novr. 7th, 1835.” 

From extracts in the same volumes it 
appears that Letitia Ironside died in 
December 1821, aged 77. 

Vol. iv. p. 156 gives a number of inscrip- 
tions from Swindon Church, near Chelten- 
ham. Among those commemorated are Sir 
Robert Tristram Ricketts, born 1772, died 
1842, his wife, sons and grandchildren. 

Major Hodson: ‘Bengal Army Officers,’ ii, 
p. 528, says that Col. Gilbert Ironside (1737- 
1802) married at Calcutta 13 May, 1765, 
Loetitia, d. of Rev. Robert Roberts, vicar of 
Aldford, Co. Chester—presumably the lady 
who died in 1821 aged 77, and sister of 
Harriott G. Ricketts. 

C. Roy HuDLestTon. 


GIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. (cxcii. 

150, 195, 238, 327).—The Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 2, 1948, records the death at 
Ilkley on 31 Dec., 1947, of Stephanie, wife 
of Lt.-Col. W. Elwy-Jones, daughter of the 
late Henry Pottinger Stephens and grand- 
daughter of the late Major General the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., C.B. Pre- 
sumably granddaughter should read great- 
granddaughter. I recall this lady appearing 
at the Princes Theatre, Bristol (destroyed by 
enemy action at the end of 1940) in panto- 
mime in the 1920's. 

C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


"TROLLOPE: GARROW (excii. 83, 174).— 

The 3rd volume of “ Alumni Cantabri- 
gienses,” Part ii. (1947), p. 20 gives some 
details of Joseph Garrow, who was admitted 
a pensioner at St. John’s on 28 June, 1808. 
He is said to have been the illegitimate son 
(by a native woman) of Joseph Garrow, 
Secretary to the Commander in Chief, 
Madras, who left him by will in 1792 £5,000. 
He was born on 29 October, 1789, and 
married on 17 February, 1812, Mrs. Fisher 
of Torquay. He is said to have died on 
1 December, 1857—a date which agrees 
neither with 1855, given by Brigadier H. 
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Bullock at p. 83, nor with P.R.C’s 1853 at 
the reference on p. 174. 
C. Roy HuDLEsSTON. 


pouls HOFFMANN (cxcii. 346, 438).— 
Lewis was at one time editor of Pick 
me up, a weekly journal of some cleverness 
which flourished in the early nineties. Sir 
John Hammerton in his ‘Books and My- 
self? mentions that Lewis was a fellow- 
member of the Whitefriars Club. I do not 
know over what period Lewis’ editorship of 
Pick me up extended but there were capable 
writers and artists on its staff at one time. 
Latterly the prose inclined to the exotic and 
the illustrations strayed near the borderline 
laid down by the Victorians. Once a cartoon 
went over the borderline and there was a 
court case which eventually led, if I remem- 
ber rightly, to the end of the paper. Did 
Lewis resume his practice at the Bar after 
the close of his journalistic days? 


HARLES GREEN, RI. (1840-1898) 
(cxcii. 524).—In an exhibition of works 
by “Hampstead Artists Past and Present ” 
held at the Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, 
December 1945 to January 1946, No. 65 in 
the catalogue was Charles Green’s “St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair at Smithfield; Water- 
Colour, 343” x 203”, signed and dated 1879; 
reproduced in colour in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Christmas, 1945; lent by 
M. Bernard, Esq.” 

Green was born in Hampstead, and lived 
at “ Charlecote,” Hampstead Hill Gardens, 
where he died. ” 

HILDA F. FINBERG. 


BLUES AND BLUE-STOCKINGS (cxcii. 

567).—Captain E. A. B. Stanley, late 
R.N., wrote in The Times of 20 August, 
1929, that his grandfather, E. Stanley, who 
was “Captain of the Boats” at Eton and 
went up to Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
rowed in the 1836 Boat Race. He always 
held that if any one was responsible for the 
Eton light blue becoming the Cambridge 
colour “ it was himself,” as he was wearing 
an Eton scarf, and it was taken from him to 
be used as the distinguishing colour. 

At clxvii. 405, Lord Onslow states that in 
1836 Cambridge had no colours, and one of 
the crew went to buy some ribbon. An Old 
Etonian suggested he should get Eton blue 
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for luck. Cambridge has since then worn 
light blue. 
A. H. W. FyNMore. 


BLUE OR BROWN EYES (cxcii. 479, 

526).—Of R. P. Bonington, who was a 
great colourist, there is a posthumous portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery, where the 
eyes are grey inclining to blue. As the artist, 
Mrs. Carpenter, was a friend of Bonington, 
it is not likely that she made a mistake in 
her colouring, but unfortunately there is no 
portrait done in Bonington’s lifetime by 
which she can be checked. It may be worth 
recording that when, some years ago, I was 
discussing the claims to authenticity of an 
alleged portrait of Bonington with the late 
M. Albert Dubuisson, joint author with 
Mr. C. E. Hughes of a life of the painter, he 
wrote me that almost all the great colourists 
whose works had been his study had brown 
eyes. What of other great English — 


HECTOR (cxcii. 502).—The character of 

" Hector (and the connotation of the 
appellative noun hector) was no doubt 
debased by that unpleasant phenomenon 
known as “the degeneration of meaning.” 
(A whole chapter in “Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech,” by Greenough and 
Kittredge, is devoted to the operation of this 
process.) 

Hector fell into disrepute in the middle of 
the seventeenth century in much the same 
way as did Pandarus, another Trojan hero, 
in the Middle Ages. Perhaps the “ ration- 
alist” gentlemen of the seventeenth century 
were rubbed the wrong way by the boasting 
and the “ big talk ” of the Greek and Trojan 
heroes about to join in mortal combat in the 
pages of the Iliad. A single idea or set of 
stimuli may draw very different responses in 
another age. What one might call a “col- 
legian” sense of humour could also be a 
factor: once the witty seminarist is struck 
with the idea of describing as “ Hectors ” the 
street-bullies and roisterers already called 
“muns,” and “ Tityre-tus ” (the latter from 
a humorous misreading of the opening words 
of Virgil’s first Eclogue), the new epithet 
quickly catches on. The popularity of it 
seems, if anything, to thrive on a complete 
defiance of accuracy. 

It is doubtful that the etymological con- 
nection between hectic and hector had any 
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effect on the latter’s sudden loss of original 
dignity. Words rise and fall in fortune and 
regard. Duns Scotus gave us the word dunce 
at a time when schoolmen’s logic was no 
longer held in high esteem. The scoffing of 
one generation may become a mark of pride 

in the next (as in Quaker), and vice versa. 

L. S. FRIEDLAND. 

(Amer. N. & Q., Oct., 1947.) 


UGGESTED ORIGIN OF THE ABBRE- 
VIATION “JNO.” (cxcii. 368).— 
Among current abbreviations of unestab- 
lished origin is the familiar Jno. for John. 
Virginia manuscripts reveal what may well 
prove a valid explanation of present usage. 
This note is only preliminary and suggestive. 
The Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624 
edition, and other contemporary printed 
works indicate that during the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century the most popular 
abbreviation for John was J., transcribed in 
type as 7. This seems to have arisen from 
limitations in type, rather than from any 
misinterpretation of script. 

During this same period, initial The was 
frequently transcribed in print as Ye. This 
practice is believed to have arisen from the 
fact that the written symbol for The—which 
resembled a Ye—was pictorially, rather than 
alphabetically, set in type. 

At that time every man spelt his name 
according to his own fancy. Manuscripts 
disclose many individualistic abbreviations 
for John, such as J.; Jo: (colon, perhaps, to 
distinguish from Jo without punctuation, 
sometimes used as an abbreviation for John 
and Joseph); and Jon, written in place of 
John, Jonas and Jonathan. There were no 
doubt others. All of this class can be dis- 
missed—as the probable results of indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy. However, it seems meet 
to note that since one capital T then in use 
often closely resembled capital J, none of 
them served as a certain index to the name 
intended, unless the full context disclosed 
elsewhere the whole given name. Such un- 
certainty per se seems one of the factors 
giving rise to the ultimate adoption of Jno. 

Quills (and public scriveners) exerted a 
great influence on symbols as well as abbre- 
viations used in early script. Such pens 
were not easily adapted to speedy, flowing 
writing. Though with patience and care 
individuals maintained at times highly fluid 
styles, professionals, who wrote at a pittance 
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a page, continually developed short cuts and 
used quick strokes relatively free of pro- 
nounced curves. Indeed, without the text as 
a clue, it is often difficult to decipher the 
sequence of letters intended in much that 
these early Virginia recorders and amanu- 
enses wrote. 

In Patent Book 1, 1619-1640, the most 
common abbreviation for John is Jon. This 
uncertain usage is continued in Patent Book 
2, down to page 85, 1649, on which an 
abbreviation for a given name appears, 
which may be interpreted Tho. or Jho. The 
context does not disclose whether Thomas 
or John was intended. Some modern trans- 
scribers of this item have interpreted the 
combination as Jno., being careful to note 
that Tho. might have been intended. We 
believe that the symbols referred to are Jho, 
Patent Book 2, page 228, contains the phrase 
“John Grundy and Jho. Grundy, Jr.,” the 
abbreviation symbols almost identical with 
Tho. or Jho., to repeat the two possible 
transcriptions referred to as first appearing 
in Patent Book 2, page 85. 

From this evidence it would seem that the 
person circulating these records hit upon 
Jho. as an abbreviation for John that would 
not be confusing. As the symbols were 
copied over and over again the loop above 
the A was slurred and what was originally 
intended for Jho. was pictorially reproduced 
as Jno. not only by typesetters, but by later 
scriveners, to become to-day the accepted 
but little understood Jno. for John. 

We are aware that the field covered is too 
narrow for scientific certainty. But it seems 
to present a logical if not conclusive explana- 
tion. For a more definite word on this point 
other manuscripts of the period should, of 
course, be examined. And it is, at the same 
time, quite possible that these Virginia 
scriveners, who apparently introduced the 
abbreviation into public Virginia records 
about 1650, may have borrowed it from 
another source. 

CHARLES EDGAR GILLIAM. 
(Amer. N. & Q., Oct., 1947.) 


PHRASEs. SOURCES WANTED (excii. 

568).—Fielding, “Amelia,” bk. ix, 
ch. iv. ‘ One fool at least in every married 
couple.” If this is the origin of the phrase, 
it has extended its meaning to include not 
only the married couple but the whole 


family. M. H. Dopps. 
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The Library 


THE CHRONICLES OF HERTFORD 
CASTLE. By HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 
(Hertford. Stephen Austin and Sons, 
1947,x + 95 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THE ancient borough of Hertford, most 

unpretending of county towns, has not 
many memorials and things of fame to recall 
its long history. Of its half-dozen churches, 
two remain, both rebuilt; of its Priory, not 

a stone; of its ancient royal Castle, barely 

enough to justify the lines of Scott of 

Amwell: 

“In verdant meads by Lee’s cerulean 

stream 
Hertford’s grey towers ascend, the rude 
remains 
Of high antiquity, from waste escap’d 
Of envious Time and violence of War.” 

Yet town and castle have, as we have said, 
a long and distinguished history; the one 
goes back to Archbishop Theodore’s Synod 
of A.D. 673 and the other to the establishment 
by Edward the Elder and the Lady Ethel- 
flaeda of twin burhs guarding the important 
ford which was a gateway from London to 
the Fenland and the North. From Henry I 
to Elizabeth nearly every monarch stayed 
at the castle which in Norman times had 
replaced the burhs. At the beginning of the 
third Henry’s reign it was taken by the 
Dauphin of France after a short siege. 
Edward III granted it to his mother Isabella, 
who died there in 1358; in the following year 
it became the place of detention of John of 
France. 

Since James I granted the castle to the 
Cecil family it has housed a variety of 
tenants, from Spencer Cowper (who stood 
his trial for murder but lived to become a 
Judge of Common Pleas) to the East India 
Company’s College, which occupied it for 
three years while Haileybury was building. 
In its last days as a private house its resident 
ghost once disturbed the slumbers of the late 
Weedon Grossmith, who frequently stayed 
at the castle; but the spectre seems to have 
been an inoffensive one, a very Pooter 
among ghosts. 

_ Such—in bare outline—is the story which 

Is set forth, very admirably, and with a 

wealth of illustrations, maps and plans, in 

book. The Marquess of Salisbury, High 
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Steward of the Borough of Hertford (by 
whom the castle is leased to the Corporation 
at a peppercorn rent) contributes a preface 
and Mr. Gordon Moodey has designed a 
strikingly effective jacket. 

Since this excellent monogram deserves, 
and will doubtless receive, further editions, 
one may point out a few slips or misprints 
which mar its text. Castle “Bayard” at 
p. 22 should read “ Baynard.” In the long 
and admirable account of King John’s cap- 
tivity it is stated on p. 27 that “at Hertford 
the king joined the other royal prisoner, 
David Bruce II,” but the Scots monarch, as 
we are correctly informed on p. 22, had been 
released two years earlier. “Potion and 
plaster compounder ” is an inadequate trans- 
lation of “confisseur et espicier” on p. 42, 
and on p.37 there is one letter wrong in the 
statement that “on Good Friday the king 
made an offering ‘aorer,’ i.e. to adorn, the 
cross.” Adorat, offert pecuniam, et osculatur 
crucem, says the rubric. 

This is but the third time in a number of 
years that we have caught out Mr. Andrews 
in little slips of this kind, but we shall do 
sO no more, nor any more look forward to 
receiving from him a good-humoured post 
card saying, “ Thank you for correcting my 
silly mistake.” On 21 December, but a few 
days after the publication of this book, Mr. 
Andrews died suddenly, to the infinite regret 
of his many friends and not least of the 
many who, when he was Assistant Keeper 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum or (since 
his retirement) Honorary Director of the 
Hertford Museum, brought away from their 
visits to those institutions a vivid memory 
of the kindly scholar whose erudition was 
willingly placed at the service of all. To 
them it is some small consolation that he 
should have lived to see the publication of 
this book, the crown of his long study of 
the history and antiquities of the town he 
loved so well. 


HENRY FIELDING. By Elizabeth Jen- 
kins. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 
ISS JENKINS writes very well and has 
done justice to Fielding, admitting that 
the great novels of the past “ give us some- 
thing that we can no longer make for 
ourselves.” Fielding dealt, he wrote, with 
“ Human Nature ” and produced a multitude 
of living creatures. He could use a wide 
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range of classics, quoting even Aristotle’s 
‘Politics’ twice. This side of him is well 
treated. The ‘ Journey from this World to 
the Next’ is admittedly from Lucian and we 
see other traces of him. Fielding must have 
been encouraged by an author so like him- 
self. Always humorous, Lucian had no use 
for any form of mysticism and was great in 
the exposure of humbug and inflated claims 
for merit. Fielding in a farce scarified the 
Government and Walpole the briber. 
Lucian went even further. Visiting a money- 
grabbing priest and prophet who was an 
arch-humbug, he was offered the great man’s 
hand to kiss, and bit it hard—finding it 
difficult later to escape with his life. 

The plays are now forgotten except ‘Tom 
Thumb the Great,’ very like Lucian’s chaff 
of grandiose iambics concerning the gods. 
Here is the beginning of those landladies in 
whom Fielding excelled and “ great expecta- 
tions” for Dickens to take as a book-title. 
As is pointed out, the idea of a rehearsal 
supplied a happy line for Sheridan. We 
think the ‘Essay on Conversation’ should 
be mentioned for its display of good breed- 
ing. Murphy’s biography and other too 
scanty sources are judiciously used. Fielding 
was rather rough on Richardson when he 
made Mr. B. into Squire Booby. Richardson 
had given material help to Johnson, and 
Fielding was a Whig. But these and more 
elaborate excuses cannot justify Johnson’s 
stupid depreciation, to which Boswell rightly 
objected. It is well said that the ‘ Voyage to 
Lisbon’ is “ one of the most charming things 
of its kind ever written.” There is no record 
of equal courage except Scott’s ‘ Journal.’ 
A dying man, Fielding could still enjoy and 
observe and manage a truculent captain. 

So independent a man and honest a 
magistrate was bound to be maligned, and 
much of the gossip about him was doubtless 
untrue. Many years since a writer showed 
in our columns that it was not the novelist 
who kept a booth in Bartholomew Fair but 
Timothy Fielding, an actor. The account of 
the great novels is good. Parson Adams 
remains an acknowledged masterpiece and 
the tradition is interesting that his prototype 
proposed with Fielding to translate Lucian. 
The discussions of his art added to ‘Tom 
Jones’ are much more solid than Thackeray’s 
divagations. We like Amelia but have always 
felt that Fielding’s touch is a little wavering 
and uncertain about Booth and the people 
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he comes up against. The two chief charges 
against Fielding are the lapses in morality 
he allows to his characters, especially Tom 
Jones, and his enjoyment in depicting low 
life. The first, as is noted, will meet with an 
easier reception today. Fielding is healthier 
reading than the very lengthy sentimentalities 
of Richardson. As for low life, Defoe had 
gone low enough in ‘ Moll Flanders’ but 
how dry and colourless his writing is! No 
one will object to pipes and beer; and the 
rough-and-tumble fights on which Fielding 
dwells with such gusto are still much to the 
public taste, otherwise, why should they be 
staged so frequently and elaborately on the 
cinema? 


WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON: A 
TRIBUTE. By various writers. Edited 
by Samuel J. Looker. (Aldridge Bros, 
Worthing. 10s. 6d. net.) 


"THE Worthing Arts Development Scheme 

adds this book to its series on the 
notable residents and institutions of the 
Sussex coastal town. Mr. Looker, arch- 
devotee of Richard Jefferies, here turning his 
attention for a while to another eminent 
nature-writer, has assembled a team of 
memorialists and also contributed liberally 
with his own pen in prose and verse some- 
times more temerarious in judgment than 
discreet in style: e.g. in one of many gratui- 
tous footnotes to the other contributors’ 
essays the editor registers his opinion that 
Hudson was superior to Hardy “ both as 
writer and philosopher ”—a claim which will 
cause more than a few even among Hudson's 
ardent admirers to wince. The text includes 
personal recollections of Hudson, essays on 
particular aspects of his work, and there are 
numerous _ illustrations—portraits, photo- 
graphs of his birthplace in the Argentine, 
the houses he occupied in Worthing, the 
burial-place there, and the Hyde Park 
memorial. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme-: 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu- 
tion in question is to be found. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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